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In undertaking to discuss this subject within reasonable limits, 
one is confronted by several very considerable difficulties. The 
■first is the difficulty of delimiting the territory over which the 
discussion properly may range. Modern thought suggests a very 
large field. It comprises Literary, Scientific, Philosophical and 
Ethical as well as Theological thought. If it be claimed that the 
implications of the theme naturally confine the discussion to the 
field of distinctively theological thought, it still must be said 
that the limitation is not precise, since in our day thought on the 
central elements and main questions of Christianity has diffused 
itself over the fields of literature and science and philosophy and 
ethics to such an extent that one who restricts his view to the 
precincts of technical theology will comprehend but a fraction 
of the field in which the person of Christ is a prominent if not 
always the pre-eminent subject of consideration. The scientific 
mind of our time, to some extent at least, is seeking to interpret 
Christ in the terms of evolution. The literary mind is more and 
more distinctly drawing the person and teachings of Christ with- 
in the sphere of literary expression and interpretation. A score 
of recent works of fiction might be named in a few minutes in 
which Christ more or less explicitly appears as the source of the 
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writer's inspiration, while almost every day the press sends forth 
a volume of critical or sympathetically interpretative essays of 
which account must be taken by one who would form a judgment 
on the place which the person of Christ holds in modern thought. 

If by a somewhat arbitrary and trenchant exercise of his 
judgment one excludes from view all parts of the general field 
save that which properly may be designated as theological, a very 
considerable territory remains in which there exists a confusing 
diversity of thought. 

Theological thinkers of our time may be roughly divided into 
three classes or parties, each of which coheres in a dominant 
spirit and a main point of view. 

There are (1) the Conservatives, who maintain in general the 
theological opinions of a past generation, such as are represented 
in the writings of Hodge and Shedd in this country, Liddon 
in England and Luthardt and Van Oosterzee on the Continent. 
(2) The Progressives, or Radicals, who accept the principles of 
the divine immanence and evolution as the interpretative and 
structural principles in theology and shrink from no legitimate 
consequences of literary and historical criticism applied to the 
Sacred Scriptures. These are numerous in America, England, 
Germany and Holland. In Prance the late distinguished Auguste 
Sabatier is, perhaps, the chief representative of this party. (3) 
The Moderates, who constitute a mediating party between the 
preceding. These seek to hold the substance of the older the- 
ology, but endeavor to restate it in the phrases and in accordance 
with the scientific methods of the new thought. 

In point of numbers, the first party is diminishing mainly 
by the natural course of death; the second is rapidly growing; 
while the third, larger perhaps at present than either of the 
others, loses many more by the advance of its members into the 
progressive party than it gains by recruits from the conservatives. 

In studying the thought of these three parties, one finds it 
difficult to discover more than two or three points at which there 
is any real unity of opinion between them. Of these the one 
that stands out most clearly and that most surely draws their be- 
lief to a common centre is the pre-eminence of Christ as the 
revealer of God and the teacher of truth concerning the moral 
life. Just here, where dogmatic difference is widest, essential 
moral rapport is closest. 
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A second difficulty by which one is confronted in discussing this 
theme is the difficulty of distinguishing between the main tend- 
encies and characteristics of modern thought on the person of 
Christ and his own personal beliefs. It would be comparatively 
an easy task for him to set forth in detail his own views and 
convictions and thus make his statement a confession and de- 
fence of his own faith. This I say with deliberate caution 
would be only comparatively an easy task; positively it might 
be very difficult. In the present ferment of speculation on 
questions of religion not many of even the most studious and in- 
telligent inquirers could readily and exactly define more than a 
few of the simplest elementary principles around which their 
religious thinking is organized or is in process of organization. 
Doubtless an exception should be made in the case of those 
thinkers who have held the Calvinistic scheme of thought un- 
changed through all the stages of the theological revolution in 
the midst of which we are living. In this respect the thorough- 
going conservative has the advantage over the progressive, for 
he simply shuts his eyes to the confusing entrance of new light and 
suffers no pulse of influence from science with its multiform 
revelations from Biology, Anthropology, Archaeology, History and 
Criticism to reach and affect his theological system. 

But if it would be a perplexing and arduous task for a man 
en rapport with the modern spirit to set forth in exact detail 
his own views and opinions on all the theological questions that 
cluster about the person of Christ it is a still more perplexing 
and arduous task to state at once with definiteness and adequate 
fulness the contents and characteristics of modern thought on the 
same general subject. The difficulty appears immediately when 
we reflect on the fact that modern theological thought from one 
point of view is a new product, while from another point of view 
it is a composite of almost all the elements and phases of Chris- 
tian thinking that have arisen during the past three hundred and 
fifty years. Of this long period the century just closed has 
witnessed an increase in knowledge of the world, of the Bible and 
of the past life of humanity greater than was achieved in all the 
preceding centuries of the Christian era. This increase of knowl- 
edge has overturned or modified every theological theory and 
almost every theological principle that survived the intellectual 
convulsion of the Protestant Beformation; one need only men- 
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tion, for example, the doctrines of Creation, of the Fall, of 
Atonement, of Biblical Revelation, of the Trinity and of the 
Future life to realize how great has been the change. 

In the general scheme of theology each of these doctrines, or 
groups of doctrines, has been intimately related to the doctrine 
of the person of Christ. 

A prominent, perhaps we should say the prominent, feature 
of the present theological Aufklarung-sucht is the eritico-his- 
torical work of bringing into clearer light and greater definite- 
ness the historical bases and antecedents of Christianity. This 
is the work, on the one hand, of Biblical critics and archaeologists, 
and on the other hand of Biblical exegetes. Already this work 
has profoundly affected our conception of the Hebrew and Chris- 
tian scriptures, especially the former, and as an inevitable result 
is reshaping the structure of distinctly Biblical Theology. 

But scarcely less important in its influence on general theo- 
logical theory is the work already accomplished and now in prog- 
ress in the related fields of biological and psychological investi- 
gation. The combined resiilts of these two critical and con- 
structive intellectual movements of our time it is still too early 
to state with definiteness, but already enough is apparent to 
show that they will be greater than any save the few as yet sur- 
mise. 

Without attempting to trace in detail the effect of the modern 
movement on the historic doctrine of the person of Christ, I shall 
endeavor to indicate briefly certain features of the emerging view 
of Christ which seem to me most prominent and most character- 
istic of the Teligious thought of our time. In doing this I shall 
speak as representing men who, in the modest and impressive 
language of the late Dr. Dale: "While not relaxing their hold 
on the Divine revelation which has come to them through Christ 
are asking for some more satisfactory intellectual account of the 
great truths which are their joy and strength. There is hardly 
a theological definition which they can accept without qualifica- 
tion; there is hardly a theological phrase which is not colored by 
speculations which seem to them incredible. They have not lost 
sight of sun and stars; they will tell you that with their in- 
creasing years the glory of the sun is brighter to them than ever 
and that the stars are more mysterious and divine, but they 
want a new astronomical theory. The sun and stars are God's 
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handiwork; astronomical theories are the provisional human ex- 
planations of divine wonders."* 

What I have to offer may be properly presented under two 
heads: 1, The Nature of Christ; 2, The Function of Christ. 
In this presentation I shall seek to interpret in general that 
thought of Christ which is already ascendant or is rapidly rising 
into ascendancy, and save with a very few exceptions I shall not 
pause to quote or even to designate specific authorities. 

The Nature of Christ. — At the outset I may remark that the 
ancient phases of the controversy about Christ with which the 
history of doctrine has made us familiar have almost wholly 
passed out of sight. Doeetism, Monophysitism and Monotheli- 
tism with their counter " isms " are now mainly, if not solely, 
of historical interest. No one to-day seriously disputes as to 
whether the Passion of Christ was a reality or only an appear- 
ance, and few give any consideration to the question as to whether 
Christ had one or two natures or one or two wills. 

Nothing is more clear than the present recognition of the 
psychological as well as moral integrity of Christ. He is not two 
persons in one body, nor two consciousnesses in one person, nor 
two natures in one consciousness, nor two wills in one nature. 
Prom one point of view He is unequivocally human; from another 
point of view He is incontestably divine; from all points of 
view He is an ontological unity — all His faculties and affections 
having their centre in His undivided, uncomposite, self-conscious 
personality. 

The traditions concerning the birth of Christ, which are not 
confined to the canonical gospels, but which have their most 
exquisite, though variant, expression in the first chapters of 
Matthew and Luke, evidently have little historical value; at least 
they afford too slight a basis for belief that Jesus was not born 
as other children are born. As a matter of fact, this belief, 
though still tenaciously held by the mass of Christians, has lost 
significance in the theological interpretation of the person of 
Christ. No word of Jesus's authentic teaching refers to it or 
is affected by it. No apostolic doctrine rests upon it. Moreover, 
its implications would seem to destroy the integrity of the apos- 
tolic Christology, since it would establish an anomalous relation, 
or rather a lack of perfect relation of Jesus to humanity. Be- 

* Quoted in Fisher's " History of Christian Doctrine," page 556. 
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sides, a miraculous birth in the common sense of that term adds 
absolutely nothing to the revelation of spiritual truth mediated 
by the life and teachings of Christ. 

Thus by the process of exclusion the true and integral hu- 
manity of Christ has received especial emphasis in modern 
thought. Jesus of Nazareth was a man. He had the normal hu- 
man birth, the human nature, the human development and the 
human experience. He was not a shadow man, the simulacrum of 
a man. His difference from other men lay in the unique per- 
fection of his human character and the directness and complete- 
ness of his intercourse with God. 

But is not the Christ divine? Was the battle of Athanasius 
against the Arian world a vain contest? Is the Nicene creed a 
meaningless formula? I believe with President King* that the 
Christian thought of to-day affirms the true divinity of Christ 
more positively and more profoundly than ever. But the ap- 
proach to the question of his divineness is different from what 
it was in the past. The old familiar question, " Is Christ a mere 
man ?" and the equally familiar affirmation, " He is more than 
man," were based on the conception of man that assumed to 
delimit human nature and to connote the entirety of human 
powers and possibilities. God and man were conceived as es- 
sentially and eternally separate and dissimilar. 

But the modern mind has entered a new atmosphere and at- 
tained a new point of view in its thought both of God and of 
man. The divine transcendence is seen to be incomplete, if not 
impossible, apart from the divine immanence. The true lesson 
which science teaches, says T. H. Green, is that God is to be 
sought "in man himself," and he affirms "that relation of the 
inner man to a higher form of itself of which the expression is 
to he found, not in the propositions of the theology, but in 
prayer and praise — the prayer which asks for nothing, the praise 
which thanks for nothing but God's fulfilment of Himself — and 
in that effort after an ideal perfection which is the spring of the 
moral life."-j- 

The idea of incarnation — the great idea for the validity of 
which Athanasius fought — is now more broadly conceived and 
more firmly grasped than at any time since the Arian contro- 

* In his recent " Reconstruction in Theology." 

t " The Witness of God and Faith." T. H. Green, pages 78, 79. 
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versy ; but it is no longer conceived as the union, in an anomalous 
person, of essentially discrete and dissimilar natures. Bather, it 
is apprehended as the immanence of God in the realm of human 
personality. God in His world is not perfectly manifested until 
He becomes God in the human soul. 

Christ is at once human and divine — not man void of deity; 
not deity pure and simple, extensively as well as intensively 
identical with the infinite and absolute; not a tertium quid, a 
third order of being, neither purely human nor purely deific; 
but man in whom God is perfectly immanent, the God-filled 
man, and thus the type and ideal of man universally in the 
large purpose of God. 

If we are perplexed by the difficulty of conceiving the human 
as interpenetrated by the divine without losing its true quality 
and integrity as human, we have only to consider that it is be- 
cause of a defect in our idea of spirit or in our present experience. 
Indeed, there are human experiences which present the same 
problem while suggesting its solution by fact. Christ no more 
loses his integral humanity or becomes the subject of a double 
nature and consciousness by the perfect immanence of God in 
Him than any man will have lost his integral humanity and be- 
come the subject of a double nature and consciousness when the 
apostle's prayer shall be fulfilled and man shall have been " filled 
with all the fulness of God." 

There is not space to press the discussion further in this paper, 
but it may be confidently affirmed that the reality of God in 
Christ, to a degree absolutely unique in the experience of hu- 
manity, is grasped by modern thought with a depth and fervor 
of conviction that gives it the force of revelation. 

In a large part of their discussions Trinitarian and Unitarian 
alike have contended on the false basis of definitions, both of 
human nature and of the divine nature and their actual or pos- 
sible modes of being, and of relation to each other, that were 
assumed to be exhaustive and final. In much of the discussion 
the use and the unconscious influence of materialistic terms have 
wrought confusion in the realm of spiritual ideas. 

The historic doctrine of the Trinity is the historic witness to 
the Christian consciousness of the richness and manifoldness of 
the divine nature, but it is not a permanent and unchangeable 
formula of human thought about God. The truth in the doctrine 
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lies not in its affirmation simply of divine threeness, but in the 
horizons beyond the horizon which it suggests to the aspiring 
mind that reaches after God and in its affirmation that in God 
is the full and perfect realization of those spiritual relations and 
activities which are the eternal ideal of the soul. 

" Jesus," says Frederic Palmer, " is by nature human. Through 
the perfect union of His will with the divine will He becomes 
one with God; so that He is the son, or typical representative, of 
man and He is the Son, or typical and unique representative, of 
God; He is God become man. The truth of the Incarnation is 
that humanity raised to its highest power becomes divinity."* 

2. The Function of Christ. — In what light and under what 
forms does modern thought conceive the function of Christ ? The 
full answer of this question requires more space than I have al- 
ready taken and more than I can reasonably take at this time. 
It will be sufficient, however, if I suggest and sketch the views 
a proper elaboration of which would require a volume. 

(1) The primitive Christian mind contemplated Jesus pre- 
eminently as Teacher and Lord. It was upon this aspect that 
Jesus himself put emphasis. At a time when by the very force 
of circumstances He made the most intimate and profound dis- 
closures of His real relations to His disciples and therefore to 
mankind, He called Himself 6 StScto-/caXos /cat 6 /cv/hos- The 
passage is John xiii, 12-16. The historical value of this gospel 
is, confessedly, the least of all; but the incident related seems 
by its character to be among the true memorabilia of Jesus; and, 
besides, on this point it is quite in accord with the representa- 
tions of the Synoptists. Our English version of the rTew Testa- 
ment obscures the Evangelic teaching by its perpetuation of the 
archaic term " master " as a translation of SiSacocaXoS' Of the 
forty-nine times that this word occurs in the four gospels with 
reference to Jesus or as used by Him, it is rendered forty-six 
times by "master." In the earliest records and in the earliest 
Christian life the function of Jesus as teacher takes precedence 
of every other. Through the intrusion of sacerdotal and sacrificial 
ideas the Church soon almost entirely lost the conception of 
Christ as teacher. "Prom the time when the office of teacher 
disappeared from the ranks of the Christian ministry," says Pro- 
fessor Allen, " the function of Christ as the teacher also suffered 
* " Studies in Theologic Definition," page 86. 
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an. eclipse."* The damage to Christian thought and life wrought 
by this declension from the true and spiritual idea of Christ con- 
stitutes the larger part of the tragedy of Church history. Every 
real reform in the subsequent faith and life of the Church, 
whether local or general, has been marked and motived by at 
least a partial return to the earliest idea, or rather by a reper- 
eeption of it, and by a consequent new devotion to the veritable 
teachings of Christ. 

Our own time witnesses a return to the primitive and truer 
conception. Says Professor Allen : " In the lives of Christ put 
forth in such profusion, or in the modern pulpit finding in the 
personality of the Christ of the Gospels an exhaustless source of 
interest and power, it is the moral character of Christ and His 
spiritual teaching that constitute Him the leader and the head of 
the race of man."-(- 

A large part of the change in present Christian life and thought 
is distinctly due to the new emphasis which is put on the teach- 
ing of Christ as at once adequate and authoritative in the moral 
realm. The Church that so long has interpreted Christ through 
the sacrificial system of the Hebrews, on the one hand, or through 
the theological portions of the Pauline epistles, on the other, is 
now discovering the nature of true sacrifice in the spirit and 
life of Christ rather than in the mere fact and form of His 
death, and is interpreting and judging the doctrines of St. Paul 
through the teaching and personality of Christ. The change is 
as great and the gain will prove to be as positive in the religious 
realm, as the change was great and the gain has been positive in 
the astronomical realm by the transition from the Ptolemaic to 
the Copernican astronomy. 

What Christ taught as to God and the soul and righteous- 
ness and the future life begins at last to take its rightful pre- 
eminence. The sacerdotal and sacrificial elements, which were 
mainly, if not entirely, imported into Christianity from Judaism 
and heathenism, occupy an ever-diminishing place in constructive 
theology. 

(2) Christ is the Teacher not only in His sayings and precepts, 
but also in His character and life. Thus through His function as 
Teacher emerges His function as Revealer. In relation to Christ 

* " Christian Institutions," page 385. 
flbid., page 383. 
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and the totality of His expression of truth and of His impression 
on the mind of humanity Lessing's pregnant phrase is strictly 
accurate: "Die Erziehung ist Offenbarung" ("Education, or 
instruction, is revelation ") . 

Christ is the revealer of God, especially in His nature as a 
moral personality and in His attitude and disposition toward 
man. In Him dwelt the moral fulness of God. 

Upon this I need not dwell, since thinkers of all schools, how- 
ever widely they may differ in conceiving and stating the function 
of Christ as the Eevealer, agree in acknowledging the pre- 
eminence of His representation of the divine nature. 

But He is also the Eevealer of man — that is, He at once ex- 
hibits to us in Himself the ideal moral character and by His 
life illumines and reinforces His moral teaching. We must go 
even farther and say that He expresses in Himself the full 
spiritual content of the ideal human life. 

In the exercise of His function as revealer Christ covers the 
entire field of experience as well as of intelligence. The self- 
sacrifice of love attains its fullest expression in His life and 
death. He discloses not merely truths, but also energies and 
capacities of moral being. AH the elements of personality are 
engaged in the teaching and revealing process: the intellect, in 
immediate knowledge of God and righteousness and duty; the 
sensibility, in the entire range of moral perception and feeling — 
love, faith, pity, indignation, mercy, compassion; and the will, 
in the realization of perfect obedience to moral law not as mere 
acquiescence in authority, but as free response to spiritual at- 
traction. 

(3) Thus Christ addresses the heart as well as the reason and 
conscience. His personality fills and dominates the whole realm 
of human experience, so that through His function as Teacher 
and Eevealer emerges His function as Saviour. He becomes the 
Saviour of men by communicating to them knowledge of God 
through personality, by awakening spiritual life in them through 
the engagement of their moral affections, and by leading them 
into the discipline of righteousness and love through the control 
and direction of their wills. 

In each of His functions the totality of His nature, experience 
and power is engaged. As Saviour, He is also Teacher and Ee- 
vealer; as Teacher and Eevealer, He is also Saviour. 
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In other words, He is never the mere functionary and there is 
no part of His work that is separable from any other. In ful- 
filling His mission He makes a sacrifice of himself, yet He is 
never merely an objective sacrifice; He teaches, yet is never in a 
merely pedagogical relation to men; He reveals God, yet is never 
the spectacular theophany. His work has the integrity of His 
person and is always vital. Once theology magnified the formal 
aspect of His mission as chiefly, if not entirely, sacrificial; Chris- 
tian thought to-day has little sense of anything merely formal in 
that mission and concentrates itself on the reality and significance 
of the truths which He taught, the character at once human 
and divine which He presented and the power which He ex- 
erted, and still exerts in increasing degree, for the moral quicken- 
ing and the spiritualization of human life. 

The older theologians looked at Christ through a metaphysical 
idea of God; the later thinkers on Christianity are looking at 
God and man through the actual, historical Christ. And the 
actual, historical Christ, the more He is disencumbered of tradi- 
tion and a priori theories of His nature and office in the world, 
rises in more colossal proportions upon the intellectual and moral 
vision of men, with the result that many whom the metaphysical 
Christ of theology repels are drawn to the real Christ with a trust 
and a love that say : 

" If Jesus Christ is a man, — 
And only a man, — I say 
That of all mankind I cleave to Him 
And to Him will I cleave alway. 

" If Jesus Christ is a God, — 
And the only God, — I swear 
I will follow Him through heaven and hell, 
The earth, the sea and the air!" 

Philip Staffokd Moxom. 



